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: Memorabilia. 7 


JE have received from the Tuttle Company, 
Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A., a compila- 
tion entitled ‘ Genealogies of the Families of 
the Presidents’ made by Dr. Reginald 
Buchanan Henry. ach genealogy starts 
with the father of the President—remoter 
ancestry being for the most part well known 
—and gives the whole of the descendants of 
the President’s brothers and sisters. This is 
done partly in view of the fact that of the 
thirty-two Presidents of the United States 
no fewer than seven—George Washington, 
James Madison, Andrew Jackson, James 
Knox Polk, James Buchanan, William Mce- 
Kinley and Warren Gamaliel Harding—left 
no issue. It is notable that a high propor- 
tion of the Presidents was drawn from large 
families. Buchanan was the second child 
of eleven; «ix families of ten occur; 
four of nine; two of eight. The President 
may turn up anywhere among them. Seven 
were first-born children; four last-born ; 
Andrew Johnson and Chester Alan 
were only children. The progeny of Augus- 
tine Washington takes up 73 pages. The Jef- 
ferson family, covering 41 pages, is notable 
for the fact that some 26 of 
are required for the lineal descendants of 


Arthur | 


these | 


Thomas Jefferson himself, who is at present | 


in that respect incomparably the most truly 
patriarchal of the Presidents. We are told 


that Mary Lincoln Beckwith, granddaughter | 


by her mother of Robert Todd Lincoln, 
Abraham Lincoln’s eldest son (and the only 
one who reached full manhood) is an aviation 
pilot. 


THE summer number of the American 

Review has struck us as more than usu- 
ally interesting. The relation of the Ameri- 
can poets Poe and Whitman, and with them 
of Henry James, to the literary movement 
which has produced French modern poetry 
from Baudelaire on to surréalisme is, in 
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more than one way, a fruitful topic and is 
well handled in Mr. Paul Elmer More’s 
‘ The Modernism of French Poetry.’ Arrest- 
ing passages deal with the effect on poetic 
theory of the craving for irresponsibility and 
the accompanying tendency to obliterate dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Mr. Eric 
Gill on ‘ Sculpture in the Machine Age ’ sets 
out forcibly what modern conditions of work 
amount to from the workman’s point of view 
where art is concerned. Ornament—satisfac- 
tory ornament—comes, he tells us, partly 
from exuberance and partly from responsi- 
bility in the craftsman working with his 
hands; and neither of these finds place in 
the work done by the man who runs a 
machine. Exuberance and_ responsibility, 
however, seem still to find their place in life, 
though no longer so closely associated with 
work as they were of old, and one of the 
interesting things about Mr. Gill’s article 
is that it points beyond his immediate sub- 
ject to the ever more pressing question of 
enjoyment and the use of leisure. Mr. Ross 
J. 8. Hoffman, in ‘The Jacobean Heresy,’ 
develops the implications of the theory 
which derives the French Revolution not 
so much from material circumstances or 
economic motive as from ‘‘ the deliberate 
volition of men whose interests, ambitions 
and ideas were in themselves varied and un- 
predictable compounds.’’ Mr. John Crowe 
Ransom provides a most stimulating article 
on Aristotle’s Katharsis. 


THE Royal Academy this year has exhibited 

the second of four decorative panels which 
are to adorn the upper hall of the Central 
Library at Southend-on-Sea. The picture re- 
presents the foundation of Prittlewell Priory 
—a scene which visitors to the Academy may 
well have dwelt on with pleasure, taken as it 
were from the air and showing men and oxen, 
a cart and a boat and some rude building all 
in the midst of a rough, rather stern but not 
unpleasing woodland. Views from the air, 
and the habit of thinking in perspective in 
accordance with them, introduce a new 
‘‘ feel ’’ into landscape. An interesting ques- 
tion is, Will they be found good to live with? 


| We should expect them, in that respect, to 


require something of an intelligible story— 
after the fashion of the legendary histories 
in primitive paintings which they tend to 
resemble. Without that they might strike 
the eye too much like a transitory glimpse 
caught when oneself is in motion and weari- 
some for any lengthy or daily looking at. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


PEERS WHO HAVE MARRIED 
PLAYERS. 


HE first marriage in this country between 

a peer and an actress took place when 
Charles (Mordaunt) Srd Earl of Peter- 
borough, married Anastasia Robinson, the 
singer. If 1735 is taken as the year when 
the marriage took place—and G. EK. C. fav- 
oured this late in lieu of 1722, usually 
assigned — the marriage of the 8th Karl 
Poulett and Miss Oriel Ross, actress, which 
took place quietly at St. Paul’s Church, 
Kensington, on June 21, 1935, may be re- 
garded as a bicentenary celebration of the 
marriages between peers and players. In 
any case, it gives one an opportunity of cata- 
loguing these alliances up to date. 

Naturally enough, a great deal has been 
written on the subject of recent years as 
a sort of variant on the ever-popular Cin- 
derella theme, but much of it has been rather 
woolly, especially as regards the earlier 
alliances which in the absence of regulations 
are difficult to date. There have been various 
series of articles in newspapers, notably the 
Era and the People—I have unfortunately 
forgotten the dates of publication—where the 
annexations of titles of every kind, foreign 
and British alike, have been lumped up, 
ranging from knights to dukes. Many years 
ago I started a scrap-book (8vo. : pp. 200) con- 
taining newspaper clippings of every kind on 
the actress-consorts of British peers, arranged 
alphabetically by the (stage) names of the 
ladies involved. 

In spite of vague statements to the con- 
trary, only thirty-seven peers have married 
actresses, beginning, as noted, with the 
marriage of the 3rd Harl of Peterborough 
with Anastasia Robinson. The discrepancy 
between the dates given for the marriage, 
1722 and 1735, is due to the fact that it is 
said to have been secretly celebrated in 1722, 
and publicly at Bristol in 1735, when he was 
seventy-seven ; but then, as Macaulay said of 
him, ‘‘ old age, disease, imminent death, pro- 
duced scarcely any effect upon his intrepid 


spirit.’ He died in his yacht off Lisbon on 
Oct. 25, 1735. 
Of the thirty-seven actresses who have 


married peers, only eight have had sons that 
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succeeded: six had issue that did not suc 
ceed: four had issue that may succeed, and 
nineteen have had no issue. It is remark. 
able that only five of the actresses have been 
divorced, while in two cases the peer hus 
bands have been divorced. 

In seven cases the marriage took place be- 


fore the succession of the bridegroom, as 
follows : 
Burnuam. Hariette Webster, daughter of 


Benjamin Webster, married in 1862 Edward 
Levy, who took the name of Lawson in 1875 
and was created a peer in 1892. 

CHEYLESMORE. Leonora Parker, a Tas 
manian, married in 1916, the Hon. Francis 
Eaton, who succeeded to the Barony of 
Cheylesmore in 1925. She divorced him in 
1927. There was no issue. 


Cuurston. Denis Orme married in 1907 
the Hon. John Yarde-Buller, who succeeded 
to the Barony of Churston in 1910 and died 
in 1930. Having borne him two sons, in- 
cluding the present peer, and four daughters, 
she was divorced in 1928 and married in 1928 
Theodore W. Wessel. 


Ciancarty. Belle Bilton married in 1889 
Viscount Dunlop, who succeeded to the Harl- 
dom of Clancarty in 1891 and died in 1929. 

CowtEy. Mae Picard married in 1914 
Viscount Dangan, who succeeded as Earl 
Cowley in 1919, and had two sons and two 
daughters. He raised an action for divorce 
in 1926, but his petition was dismissed. He 
secured a divorce at Reno, Nevada, June 17, 
1933. His grand-uncle, the Hon. Frederick 
Wellesley, married as his second wife, in 
1884, Kate Vaughan, and divorced her in 
1897. She died in 1903. 

Lernster. May LEtheridge married in 
1913 Lord Edward FitzGerald, who succeeded 
to the Dukedom of Leinster in 1922, and had 
one son, now Marquis of Kildare. He 
divorced her in Scotland, 1930. She died at 
her mother’s bungalow at Peacehaven, Feb. 
10, 19365. 

Newecastte. May Yohe married in 18% 
Lord Francis Hope, who divorced her in 


1902, and succeeded as Duke of Newcastle 
in 1928. 
QUEENSBERRY. Irene Richards married in 


1917 Lord Drumlanrig, who succeeded to the 
Marquisate of Queensberry in 1920, and 
divorced her in 1925. She was the first 
She married 
Sir James Hamet Dunn, Bart., whose first 
wife had divorced him. 
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The complete list of marriages has been as follows: 

Married. Bride’s Name, Bridegroom’s Title. Issue. 
1722(?) Anastasia Robinson (d. 1755). 3rd Earl of Peterborough (1658-1735) None 
1751 Lavinia Fenton (d. 1760). 3rd Duke of Bolton (1685-1754) None 
1797 Elizabeth Farren (d. 1829). 12th Earl of Derby (1752-1834) Did not succeed 
1807 Louisa Brunton (d. 1860). 1st Harl of Craven (1770-1825) Son succeeded 
1813 Mary Bolton (d. 1830). 2nd Baron Thurlow (1781-1829) Son succeeded 
1827  Harriot Mellon (d. 1837). 9th Duke of St. Albans (1801-49) None 
1831 Maria Foote (d. 1867). 4th Earl of Harrington (1780-1851) Did not succeed 
1838 Kitty Stephens (d. 1882). 5th Earl of Essex (1757-1839) None 
1847 Louise Fairbrother (d. 1890). 2nd Duke of Cambridge (1819-1904) Did not succeed 
1848 Julia Fortescue (d. 1899). 3rd Baron Gardner (1810-83) Did not succeed 
1862 Harriette Webster (d. 1897). 1st Baron Burnham (1833-1916) Son succeeded 
1884 Dolly Tester (d. 1917). 4th Marquis of Ailesbury (1863-94) None 
1889 Belle Bilton (d. 1906). 5th Earl of Clancarty (1868-1929) Son succeeded 
1892 Constance Gilchrist. 7th Karl of Orkney (1867- Dau. may succeed 
1893  Lidiana Maickle (d. 1928) 3rd Baron Haldon (1869-1933) Son succeeded 
1894 May Yohe (div.) 8th Duke of Newcastle (1866- None 
1901 Rosie Boote 4th Marquis of Headfort (1878- Son may succeed 
1901 Rachel Berridge 7th Earl of Clonmel] (1877-1928) Did not succeed 
1905 Anna Robinson (d. 1917) 5th Earl of Rosslyn (div. 1907) None 
1906 Eva Carrington 25th Baron de Clifford (1884-1909) Son succeeded 
1906 Francis Belmont 5th Baron Ashburton (1865- None 
1908 Denise Orme (div. 1908). 3rd Baron Churston (1873-1930) Son succeeded 
1908 Sylvia Storey 7th Karl Poulet (1883-1918) Son succeeded 
1910 Eleanor Souray (d. 1931). 9th Viscount Torrington (1886- div.) None 
1913 May Etheridge (div. : d. 1935). 7th Duke of Leinster (1892- Son may succeed 
1914 Mae Picard (div. Reno, 1933), 4th Earl of Cowley (1890- Son may succeed 
1916 Leonora Parker 4th Baron Cheylesmore (1893- div.) None 
1917 Irene Richards (div. 1925) 10th Marquis of Queensberry (1896- x 
1922 Olive May (Lady V. Paget) 10th Earl of Drogheda (1884- None 
1923 Norah Byng 9th Viscount Torrington (1886- None 
1924 Gertie Millar 2nd Earl of Dudley (1867-1932) None 
1924 Joyce Kerr 6th Baron Talbot of Malahide (1874- None 
1925 Lynda Martell 3rd Baron Lyveden (1857-1926) None 
1929 June (Tripp) (div. 1933) 2nd Baron Inverclyde (1898- None 
1933 Marianne de Malkhouny 11th Duke of Leeds (1901- 
1934 Mimi Crawford 20th Bar! of Suffolk (1906- 
1935 Oriel Ross 8th Karl Poulett (1909- 

There have also been marriages of actresses | Lord Drogheda’s son and heir, Viscount 


with peers’ sons who did not succeed as 
follows :— 

ABERDARE. The Hon. Henry Lyndhurst 
Bruce, heir of the 2nd Lord Aberdare married 
in 1960 Camille Clifford, one of the Gibson 
Girls. He was killed in action Dec. 14, 1914, 
the peerage going to his younger brother. His 
widow married in 1917 Major John Meredyth 
Jones Evans, M.C., and ran a horse in the 
1935 Derby. 

AncLEsEy. Lord Victor Paget, brother of 
the 6th Marquis of Anglesey, married Olive 
May (Olive Meatyard) in 1913. She divorced 
him in 1921, having had a son, who is in 
the succession, and a daughter. She married 


(2) in 1922, as his second wife, the Earl of | 


Drogheda, whose first wife divorced him. 





| York, May 16, 1935, 


There was no issue. 


Moore by his first wife, married in New 
Miss Joan FE. Carr, 
radio artist. 

GrRaFton. The Earl of Euston, son of the 
7th Duke of Grafton, married in 1871 Kate 
Walsh actress. She died in 1903. He died 
v.p. 1912, leaving no issue. 

Howe. Hon. Frederick Curzon (1868. 
1920), son of the 3rd Earl Howe, married in 
1894 Ellis Jeffreys, who divorced him in 1903. 
Her only son, George Curzon, the actor, for- 
merly Lieut. R.N., is heir presumptive to 
the earldom, 

Mipteton. Viscount Dunsford, heir of 
the 1st Earl of Midleton, married in 1913 
Peggy Rush, who divorced him in 1925. 
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RoxsurGue. Lord Robert Innes-Kerr, 3rd 
son of the 7th Duke of Roxburghe, married in 
1920 José Collins. She divorced him in the 
Scots Courts 1935. There was no issue. 

Suarrespury. Lord Ashley, heir of the 
9th Earl of Shaftesbury, married in 
1927 Sylvia Hawkes. He divorced her Nov. 
28, 1934, with Douglas Fairbanks senior as 
the co-respondent. 

In one case the son of the actress bride 
has succeeded his grandfather. Eileen Orme 
(Ethel Rose Kendall) cousin of Denise 
Orme, formerly Lady Churston, married the 
Hon. Maurice Hood, heir of the 2nd Vis- 
count Bridport. He was killed in action, 
leaving a son Rowland, born 1911, who suc- 
ceeded to the viscountcy on the death of his 
grandfather in 1924. His mother received 
the title and rank of the widow of a vis- 
count in 1925. 

There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether Fanny Braham, Countess Walde- 
grave, ever appeared on the stage, though it 
has been stated that she played at the old 
St. James’s Theatre. She was the daughter 
of John Braham (1774 ?-1856) the tenor, who 
is dealt with in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Fanny (1821- 
79) who is also dealt with there, had a re- 
markable matrimonial career, for she was 
married four times :— 

(1) In 1839 John Henry Waldegrave 
(1802-1840) of Navestock, Essex, eldest but 
illegitimate, son of the 6th Earl Waldegrave. 
(2) On Sept. 28, 1840, his half-brother, the 
7th Earl Waldegrave (1816-1846). By these 
marriages she acquired the whole of the 
Waldegrave estates in Essex, Somerset and 
elsewhere. ‘‘His wild excesses,’’ says the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘‘ were wont to adorn 
the records of the public courts, and made 
his name unfortunately notorious.’? Owing 
to his excesses he had to sell the Museum of 
Horace Walpole. (3) On Sept. 50, 1847, as 
his second wife, George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt (1785-1861), the uncle of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. (4) On Jan. 20, 1863, 
Chichester Samuel Parkinson-Fortescue 
(1823-1898), Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, who was created Baron Carlingford 
in 1874, and succeeded in 1887 to the (Irish) 
barony of Clermont. 

She was the first dowager of modern times 
who adopted, in 1846, the method of calling 
herself by her Christian name, Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave. She was one of the 
leading members of London Society, and her 
reunions at Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
were famous. 


J. M. Buttocna. 





/ means abundant in some districts, 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE PRIMROSE, 


JORDSWORTH’S most familiar reference 
to the primrose is in his ‘ Peter Bell,’ 
Peter had been ‘‘a wild and _ woodland 
rover ’’; he had known Wales, Lincoln, York. 
shire, Inverness and Aberdeen :— 

In vain, through every changeful year, 

Did Nature lead him as before; 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

The poem was written at Alfoxden, but the 
Preface is dated ‘‘ Rydal Mount, April 7, 
1819,’ and informs us and Robert Southey 
that since 1798 pains have been taken to revise 
and improve it. The detail of the primrose 
suggests the Grasmere district of which Rydal 
is a part, rather than Alfoxden. A “‘ river's 
brim ”’ is not the usual habitat of primroses; 
they grow much more frequently in meadows, 
copses, open woods, and on the sheltered 
sides of railway banks. Like other wild 
flowers called ‘‘ common,” they are by no 
Near Lon- 
don, of course, they have been torn out, 
though a hundred years since Charles Lamb 
noted them at Dalston. Three visits to the 
Grasmere district suggest to me that this is 
not a primrose country. Lately I saw abuv- 
dant bluebells but a long walk down the 
course of the river Rotha at Grasmere pro- 
duced very few primroses. Wordsworth may 
well have seen a blossom or two only by the 
river, and the comparative rarity and 
peculiar colour of the flower may have sug 
gested to his mind that this was an odd 
sort of thing that even Peter Bell might have 
noticed. Peter was not clever enough to 
know, like Disraeli, that primroses make a 
good salad. I do not know why he was trav- 
elling all alone, ‘‘ along the river’s winding 
banks.’’ It could hardly have been “ to buy 
and sell,’’ which the poet thinks possible, as 
a road with houses on it is the place for 
that. Indeed, Peter’s behaviour is strange, 
except that it suits the story. 

In ‘ A Farewell,’’ an orchard-garden is the 
scene of the description : 

Here, thronged with primroses, the steep 

rock’s breast 

Glittered at evening like a starry sky. 

In the last Book of ‘The Prelude’ one of 
the comforts is :— 


, 


Soon will peep forth the primrose, 
and in ‘ The Primrose of the Rock,’ 


One coy Primrose to that Rock 
The vernal breeze invites. 











rence 
Bell.’ 
land 
ork. 
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The poem explains that he has seen that 
primrose-tuft for many a day, but the prose 
preface says, ‘‘ The tuft of primrose has, ] 
fear, been washed away by the heavy rains.’ 
So it did not increase, as the plant does in 
more favourable situations. In ‘ A Wren’s 
Nest,’ 
She who planned the mossy ledge. 
Mistrusting her evasive skill, 
Had to a Primrose looked for aid 
Her wishes to fulfil. 


The Primrose for a veil had spread 
The largest of her upright leaves; 
And thus, for purposes benign, 
A simple flower deceives. 
This flower was ‘‘ next the Rydal Mount Gar- 
den.”’ In these references there is no hint 
of an abundant display, which, so far as my 
observation goes, does not exist in the Lakes 
outside gardens. There are many primrose 
plants, however, in the copse-like grounds 
of Alfoxden, which Wordsworth knew at an 
earlier period of his life. To this time be- 
longs the stanza: 

Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 

Whatever the deficiency of primroses in the 
Lakes, Wordsworth had seen some fine shows 
of the flower, in Somerset or elsewhere. Writ- 
ing of the Apennines in a prose note attached 
to his ‘Memorials of a Tour in Italy,’ he 
praises the broom as surpassing ours in 
beauty and fragrance, but adds :— 

I cannot affirm the same of several of their 
wild spring flowers, the primroses in parti- 
cular, which I saw not unfrequently but thinly 
scattered and languishing compared to ours. 


Most of his life was spent in the Grasmere 
district, at Dove Cottage and elsewhere. His 
interest in the primrose is evident and, if he 
had seen such a display of them as can be 
found today in many parts of England, he 
would surely have devoted a poem to them, 
as he did to the daffodils. One might have 
expected some information on such points in 
his ‘ Guide Through the Lakes,’ but his small 
notice of wild flowers may be intentional. 


‘The Brothers,’ composed in a grove largely | 
destroyed by the making of the road which | 


take | Order of the Thistle. 


now follows one side of 
ns ;— 


Grasmere 


These Tourists, heaven preserve us! needs 
must live 


A profitable life. 


Whether the process of tearin : 
, g up and carry- 
ing off wild plants wholesale flourished in 


1800 I do not know. But as human nature 
does not change much, it seems likely. 
VV. BR 





BURIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


(See ante pp. 2, 24, 41, 61, 76). 

The Most Hon. Marquess of ANANDALE, 
Earl of Hertfield, Lord Johnston, etc., died 
at Naples Feb. 10, 1729. Aged 42 years. 
Bur. Sept. 25, 1730 in north cross of the 
Abbey. 

The Rt. Hon. Lady Henrietta Vere, died 
Sept. 22, 1730, aged 48 years. Bur. Oct. 2, 
in Norris’s chapel. 

Mrs. Ann Otprretp, died Oct. 23, 1730. 
Aged 47 years. Bur. 27th., in the south 
aisle near Sir Lumley Robinson. 

The Most High Puissant and Noble Prince 
Charles Fitz-Roy Duke of CLevetanp, Duke 
and Harl of Southampton, Earl of Chiches- 
ter, Baron of Newbery and Nonsuch and Kt. 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. Died 
Sept. 9, 1730, in 69th. year of his age. Bur. 
Nov. 3rd., in Duke of Ormond’s vault. 


Col. Thomas Garn, died Jan. /7th., 
aged 66, 1730-1. Bur. 11th. in the south 
aisle. 

Dame Francis Norton, died Feb. 20th. 
Aged 90 years. 1730-1. Bur. March 9th., 


in the south aisle. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Brinetey, Trea- 
surer of the Household, died April 9, 1731. 
Aged 55 years. Bur. 14th. in St. Paul’s 
chapel, near his mother Lady Bellasyse. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Saml. Braprorp, Lord 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westmin- 
ster, died May 17, 1731, aged 79 years. Bur. 
in North cross of the Abbey. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Eliz* Gascoigne 
NIGHTINGALE, eldest daug. of the Rt. Hon. 
Washington LFarl of Ferrers, died Aug. 17, 
1731, aged 27 years. Bur. 26th., in a vault 
in the north aisle of the Tombs. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles Earl of OrRery, 
Baron Boyl of Marston in the County of 
Somerset, Baron of Broghill of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, one of His Majesty’s Most Hon. 
Privy Council, and Kt. of the Most. Ancient 
Died Aug. 28, 1731, 
aged 56. Bur. Sept. 1lth., in the Duke of 
Ormond’s vault. 

The Hon. Col. Henry Disney, died Novr. 
21, 1751, aged 56 years. Bur. 25th., in the 
east cloister. 

Dr. Francis ATTERBURY (sometime Bishop 
‘of Rochester), died Feb. 22 [Feb. 15. St., p. 
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462] 1731-2, in 69th. year of his age. Bur. 
May 12, 1732, in a vault at the west end of 
the south aisle. Nat. March 6, 1662. Died 
in France. 


Daniel Povuttney Esq., died Sept. 7, 1731, | 


aged 48 years. Was buried in St. James’s, 
Westminster, afterwards removed from 
thence and deposited May 17, 1732 at the 
east end of the south cloister. 

Sir Thomas Harpy, Kt., died Aug. 16th., 
aged 67 years, 1732. Bur. 24th. near the 
choir door. 


Sir Talbot Ciarkr, died Nov. 21, 1732, 
aged 13 years. Bur. 25th. in the north 
cloister. 

John Gay Esq., died Dec. 4, 1732. Aged 


45 years. Bur. 23rd., in the south cross of 
the Abbey. 
The Rt. Hon. Ann Countess of Ctian- 


RICHARD, died Jan. 1, 1732-3, aged 46 years. 
Bur. 7th., in the middle aisle. 

The Hon. Lieut. General Charles S1noure, 
died Jan. 25, 1732-3, aged 64 years. Bur. 
29th., in the East Cloister. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord William BravucterK, 


died Feb. 23, 1732-3, aged 35 years. Bur. 
March 2nd., in Norris’s chapel. 
Dame Fleetwood Brtasysz, widow and 


relict of Sir Henry Belasyse, died Feb. 26, 
1732-3, aged 55 years. Bur. March 4th. in 
St. Paul’s chapel. 

Dame Sarah Lang, died Oct. 4, 1733, aged 
65 years. Bur. 6th., in a vault in the north 
aisle of the tombs. 

The Most Illustrious Princess Henrietta 
Duchess of MartseoroucH, Marchioness of 
Blandford, Countess of Marlborough, Baron- 
ess Churchill of Sandridge, Countess of 
Godolphin, late Consort of the Most Noble 
Potent Lord Francis Earl of Godolphin, Vis- 
count Rialton, and Baron of Godolphin. Died 
Oct. 24, 1733, in 53rd. year of her age. Bur. 
9th., in the south aisle of the Abbey. 


The Most Noble Princes Mary Duchess of | 


Ormonp, daug. of Henry and Mary Duke 
and Duchess of Beaufort, died Nov. 19, 1733. 
Aged 69 years. Bur. 25th. 
Ormond’s vault. 

Elizabeth Lecu, died Aug. 15, 1734, aged 
39 years. Bur. 20th., in Norris’s chapel. 

The Depositum of the Most Illustrious 
Princess Eliz® (first) Duchess of ALBERMALE, 
relict of Christopher Monk the second and 
last Duke of Albermale, etc., (secondly) 
Duchess of Mountacu and relict of Ralph 
Duke of Mountagu etc., eldest daug. and 


in the Duke of | 


coheir of the Most Illustrious Prince Henry | 
Cavendish Duke of Newcastle, etc. 


She de- 





parted this life at Newcastle House, Clerken- 
well on Aug. 28, 1734, aged 80 years. Bur, 
Sept. 11th., in General Monk’s vault. 

The Most Noble and Puissant Lord James 
Hamilton, Earl and Baron of ABERcory, 
Baron Paisley, Hamilton, Mountcastle and 
Kilpatrick, Scotch honours, and _ Visct, 
Struband and Baron Mountcastle of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and one of His 
Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council. Died 
Nov. 28, 1734, aged 73 years. Bur. Dec. 3, 
in the Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

The Most Noble and Puissant Lord Henry 
Newport, Karl of Braprorp, Visct. Newport 
of Bradford, and Baron Newport of High 
Orcall, Lord Lieutenant, and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the County of Salop. Died Dee. 26, 
1734, in 52nd. year of his age. Bur. Jan. 20, 
in the Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

Francis Cocuuan, Esq., died Jan. 17, 
1734-5, aged 52 years. Bur. 22nd., in the 
north cloister. 

The Rt. Hon. Charlotte Baroness de 
Lawar, died Feb. 7, 1734-5 aged 34 years. 
Bur. in the south aisle. 

Bridget Bettasyse wife of Wm. Bellasyse 
Esq., died July 28, 1735. Aged 20 years. Bur, 
Aug. 3, in St. Paul’s chapel. 

The Most High Mighty and Most Noble 
Prince Edmund Duke of BuckiNGHAMSHIRE 
and NorMaNnsy, Marquis of Normanby, Earl 
of Mulgrave and Lord Sheffield, Baron of 
Buuterwick, son of John the late Duke by 
his third wife the Lady Catherine Darnley 
natural daug. to King James the second. 
Died at Rome, Oct. 30, 1735, aged 19 years, 
9 months and 19 days, by whose death all 
these titles become extinct. Bur. 31 Jan. 
following in the same vault with the late 
Duke his father. 

Cornwell Firz-Freperick Esq., died Feb. 
23, 1735-6, aged 4 years. Bur. 26th., in 
Duke of Ormond’s vault. 

John GRaInGER Esq., died Feb. 29, 1735-6, 
aged 75 years. Bur. March 8th. in middle 
aisle of the Abbey. 

The Hon. Henry Groves Esq., Lieut. Gen. 
of His Majesty’s Forces, died Nov. 19, 
aged 71 years. Bur. 26th., 1736, in the east 
cloister. 

John Conpuit, Esq., died May 23, 1737, 
aged 50 years. Bur. 29th. in the middle 
aisle. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lady Catherine Hyos, 
died July 19th, aged 55 years. Bur. 24th., 
1737, near the north pillar going up the 
steps to King Henry 7th. chapel. 


Depositum. Serenissimae Principis 
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Dei Gratia Reginae Consortis 





CAROLINAE ginae is 
Augustissimi et Potentissimi Georgii 
Secundi Dei Gratia Magnae Britanniae 


Franciae et Hiberniae Regis Fidei Defen- 
soris et Ducis Brunsvici et Luneburgi, 
§.R.I. Archi-Thesaurarii et Principis Elec- 
toris Quae annos vixit LIV menses VIII 
dies XIX obiit supremum diem Novembris 
XX and was buried December 17th., 1737, in 
the new Royal vault in King Henry Seventh’s 
chapel. 

Oliver LamBart Esq., died April 28, 1738, 
aged 55 years. Bur, 23rd., in the north 
cross of the Albbey. 

Her Grace Mary Duchess of NoRTHUMBER- 
taND, died Aug. 27, 1738, aged... Bur. 
Sept. 11th., in General Monk’s vault. 

John Kemp Esq., died Oct. 11, 1738. Bur. 
20th., in the east cloister. 

George Bettamy Esq., died Oct. 18, 1738, 
aged 63 years. Bur. 26th., in the north 
cloister. 

Dame Jane Braprorp, died Feb. 26th, 
1738-9, aged 80 years. Bur. 5th. March in 
the north cross. 

The Most Noble and Puissant Lord 
Charles Hamilton, Karl of Serkrrx, Lord 
Dair and Shertchurch, Lord Lieutenant and 
Principal Sheriff of the County of Clides- 
dale, Lord Register of Scotland, one of the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Bedchamber, one of 
His Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and 
one of the Sixteen Peers for North Britain. 
Born Feb. 3, 1662-3, died March 13, 1738-9, 
and was buried April 18, 1739 in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s vault. 

The Most Noble Francis de la Roche- 
foucout Marquis de Montanpre Field Mar- 
shall of England, Master General of the 
Ordinance, and Privy Councillor of Ireland, 
Governor of Guernsey, died on Wednesday 
Aug. 8, 1739, aged 66 years and 11 months. 
Bur. 15th., in a vault in the north aisle of 
the tombs. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fane, wife of Henry Fane 
Esq., died Sept. 29, 1739 in 22nd. year of 
her age. Bur. Oct. 7th., in the south cross 
of the Abbey. Mr. Rowe’s daughter. 

William Cocknurn, M.D., died Nov. 39, 
1739, aged 70 years. Bur. 24th., in the 
middle aisle of the Abbey. 

Dr. William Turner, died Jan. 13, 1739- 
40, aged 88 years. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Turner, died Jan. 9, 1739- 

, aged 85 years, and were both buried in 
one grave in the West Cloister on 16th. Jan. 


Mrs. Jane Eoerron died Jan, 22. Bur. | 
27th., 1739-40 in the north aisle of the Abbey. 
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Mrs. Catherine Conpuit, died Jon. 20th., 
1739-40. Bur. 29th. in tse middle aisle of 
the Aibbey. 

The Rt. Hon. Dorothy, Countess Dowager 
of WESTMORELAND, died Jan. 26th., 1739-40, 
aged 63 [93 years. Ch.] years. Bur. Feb. 
6th., near the quire door in the same grave 
with the Lord Viscount Dunbar. 

The Rev. Mr. John Jones, died Feb. 15, 
1739-40, aged 74 years, and was bur. 19th. 
in the Dark Cloister. 

Louis de Duras Earl of Faversnam, etc., 
died April 8, 1709, in 69th. year of his age. 

Cy gist tres haut et tres puissant Seig- 
neur Monseigneur Armand de Bourbon Mar- 
quis de Mriremonr etc. a qui Dieu a fait la 
Grace de faire naitre en sa Ste. Religion 
Reformée et d’y persévérer malgré les 
grandes promesses de Louis 14 mesme dans 
sa plus tendre jeunesse, né dans le Chateau 
de la Cate en Languedoc le 12 me. Juillet, 
1656, decédé en Angleterre le 12 me. Fevrier, 
1732. 

Cy gist Charlotte de Bourson, a qui Dieu 
a fait la Grace de naitre de vivre et de 
mourir dans la Ste. Religion la gloire en 
soit a jamais rendue a la Ste. bénite et 
Adorable Trinité Pere, Fils, et St. Esprit. 
Amen. Decédée en Angleterre le 15 me. [14 
Octobre. St.] Octobre, 1732, agée de 73 ans. 

And the bodies of the said Earl of Favers- 
ham, Monsr. Armand de Bourbon and Char- 
lotte de Bourbon, being deposited in a vault 
in the Savoy, were taken up and interred 
on 21st. March, 1739-40 in one grave in the 
north cross of the Abbey touching the rails 
of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle’s 
monument. 

(N.B.) R.S.S. Ephraim CuHampers, died 
May 15, 1740, aged 44 years. Bur. 21st. in 
the north cloister. Author of the Diction- 
ary. (N.B.) Regiae, Societatis, Socius. 


G. W. Wricar. 
(To be concluded). 





LICENCE BY SIR GEORGE BUC.— 
The following document, besides aug- 
menting the list of Sir George Buc’s official 
licences, contributes some names and titles to 
the interesting, but yet unwritten history of 
the ‘‘ strange sights,’’ ‘‘ spectacles,’’ or “‘ rare 


motions’? which were so popular in London 
and the provinces in the seventeenth century, 
of which further evidence appears in the 
a of Buc’s successor in office, Sir Henry 
Herbert. 


It is taken from a transcript by 
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Joseph Hunter in MS. Add. 24497, fols. R d ’ . 
64°—65, Brit. Mus., who does not,. however, eaders Oueries. 


tell the location of the original. 


Licence from St Geo Buck Knt, Master of the PETER BARFOOT.—On Aug. 28, 1789, 
Revels. 1619. ‘ royal licence and authority were granted 
To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Justices of the peace,| to Peter Barfoot and John Wilkes to print 


Bailiffs, Constables, or any other of his oh ¢ "Tha os sep) 
Majesties officers and Loyal Subjects whom it and publish ‘The Universal British Diree- 


may concerne, and to evry of them, George tory of Trade and Commerce.’ he former is 
Buck knight one of the gentlemen of the Kings described as of Midlington Place, in the 
privy chamber and Maister of his Maties Office} County of Southampton, Esq., and from a 


of the Revels sendeth greeting. Know yee| tract in the Bodleian, published in 1788. en- 
that by virtue and power of his Maties Letters »P a 


titled ‘A candid Review of Facts in the 
atent to mee heretofore granted, and also of| 7... .. 
nis Maties speciall Samasledion under the great Litigation between Peter Barfoot, Esq. . 
Seale of England unto mee directed as well for| with the Bishop of Winchester concerning 
dyvers affayres and service in matters of Revells | the Right of Fareham Quay,’ it would ap- 
to be done to his Matic. As also for the allow-| pear that he had some connexion with Fare- 
ing ordering and authorizing or for the censur+| ham. Any information with regard to hi 
ing disallowing and suppressing of all Players, ll b i. 1} ‘ated g o fim 
Playmakers, or Shewers of strange sights.| 1/1 be much appreciated. 
Togeather with all public spectacles, Playes, 
and Shewes whatsoever and in all places within 
Office end charge eppertaineth, As well’ within | JOHN WILKES OF WINCHESTER.—The 
ef charge ap f , As w y . ' gel 
Franchizes and Priviledged places as withoute. John Wilkes mentioned in the preceding 
I have by theis p’sents Licensed and Authorized | Uery relating to Peter Barfoot Was a printer 
William Jones, and William Selby, and Thomas | in Winchester. There is a brief reference to 
Wrench to sett forthe and to shew certayne rare| him in ‘ Early Hampshire Printers,’ by F. 


motions, viz the Creation of the World, the Tdwards ; e ; : 
Conspiracy of Gunpowder Treason Under the A. Edwards in Papers and Proceedings @ 


Parliament House, the Destruction of Sodome the Hampshire Field Club, vol. ii, and fur- 
pe tg wae and the Storie 4 ay ag ther information is desired. 
Lazarus Requiringe you and evry of you in His 7 
Mates [realm] to suffer and permit thaforesayed 59. Sutton Road. Erdi erage WaALKes. 
William Jones, William Selby & Thomes i lata it a 
Wrenche and one assistant quietly to passe an “ . . e 
to shewe their Strange Sights withoute any of H E EN G LISH IN LISBON, 
your Letts or Molestations, within any of your XVIII CENT.—Can any reader supply 
libertyes and places of jurisdiction, Townes| information about the English colony in Lis- 
per ag — ee page had gr eed bon in the eighteenth century, the names 
within the Realm of England, ey behavin , ee ; : : 
themselves honestly and according to the Laws of residents, etc., derived i contemporary 
of this Realm, and forbearing to make shew on | diaries or correspondence ? 
the Sabbothe Day, And Provided, that this | F. G. C. 
License continues in force but the space of | [Our correspondent has probably seen Sir 
oo See years Matos Offlae eee | Richard Lodge’s edition of the Correspondence 
under my head foe Seale of Office, the ciateana | of Sir Benjamin Keene (Cambridge University 
day of aay and in the seventeene poem of the Press)]. 
raign of our most gratious Sov’ain Lorde James 7 " " ‘ 
by the grace of Godd, King of greate Brittaine HE LONDON FEVER eS Pe 
ffrawnce and Ireland defender of the ffaithe TWO ARTICLES IN ALL THE YE: 
&e Anno Dmi 1619 ROUND.—Can any reader tell me who wrote 
[Fascimile signature] G Buc. | two articles which appear in All the Year 
app = £ : 
Seale. Large round red wax—a cross, in the | Round, a weekly journal, Conducted by 
dexter quarter a lion passant? on a chief a| Charles Dickens, with which is incorporated 


Griffin? passant, over the Shield G B. circum-| Household Words’? They both  con- 
scription, sigil IvM OFFICII. REVELORVM o| 





BENJAMIN WALKER. 











a oe - + *| cern the Fever Hospital in London. by 

j ee . . first is in No. 120 for Saturday, Aug. 10, 

: oy BERNARD M. Waener. | 1861, and is headed ‘ Growth of a Hospital. 
Georgetown University. 


|The second is in No. 149 for Saturday, 

HANGING LONDON. — Dulwich Wood | Mar. 1, 1862, and is headed ‘A Mortal 
Farm. This is said to be the last farm | Struggle.’ ; 

in London. It was sold by auction on 24| They are unsigned. I found them a few 

June. 1935. ‘ | days ago among the papers of my father, the 

J. ARDAGH. late Charles Murchison, M.D., F.R.S., who 
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was senior physician at the London Fever 
Hospital 1856 to 1870. The second refers to 


his work there, but does not mention him | 


by name. 
written by a doctor—though probably on in- 
formation supplied by one. I am writing an 
account of my father’s life hence the 
question 

K. M. 


ALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE = (See 
ante pp. 45, 63, 84).— 

32. Who was ‘‘a young gentleman of 
Christ’s College with whom he |Gray, the 
poet] was very intimate”’ at the time of 
his [Gray’s] death, and who accompanied 
Gray's body to Stoke Poges (see Cole to Wal- 
pole, 21 Aug., 1771). 

33. Who was “‘ Mr. King,”’ of Cambridge, 
a money-lender, who sent letters (1776-7) to 
each fellow-commoner of Cambridge, and 
offered to lend money at usurious rates of 
interest / 


The articles were evidently not | 


34. Who was the author of ‘ Letters con- | 


cerning the present State of England. Parti- 
cularly respecting the Politics, Arts Manners 
and Literature of the Times. . .,’ 1772. 8vo. 

35. Information is sought concerning 
Charles Mellish, who was admitted to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 25 July, 1761. He was the son 
of William Mellish, of Blyth, Notts. 

W. S. Lewis. 


UERIES FROM SWIFT’S ‘ JOURNAL 
TO STELLA.’—Would anyone kindly 

give me information concerning the follow- 
ing, which occur, at the dates given, in the 
‘Journal to Stella’? I have been unable to 
find the places in the limited number of 
books and maps out here. 

Nov. 30, 1710. Blind Quay, Dublin. 

June 7, 1711. ‘‘ Berested’s Bridge.’’ 

Sept. 13, 1711. ‘‘ Balderig.”’ 

Dec, 29, 1711. ‘‘ Eight pounds, Irish.” 

Jan. 28, 1711-12. ‘ French take a town 
in Brazil from the Portuguese.”’ 

Feb. 29, 1711-12. ‘‘ Gumdragon.”’ 


Wituram O. T. Hockine. 

Glenelg, South Australia. 

(The French Admiral Duguay-Trouin took 
Rio de Janeiro in September, 1711, restoring it 
to the inhabitants, who had evacuated it, in 
the November following for a heavy payment 
iM money, sugar and cattle.] 


THE PHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS.—Has 
any catalogue of this famous collection 
ever been printed ? 





and when was it published? If not, can a 
list of the various printed catalogues issued 
by booksellers since 1886 be compiled ? 


» ip aay 8 
ELIX DARLEY IN EUROPE.—Felix O. 
__C. Darley, the American illustrator, 
visited Europe for four years (1864-68). 


Being engaged in the preparation of a study 
of his life and works, I am desirous of learn- 
ing any information concerning this Euro- 
pean sojourn. Particularly am I anxious to 
learn about the places he visited and the 
persons he met. Will those able to contribute 
to this question kindly communicate ? 
Recinatp Brewer. 
Visher Building, Detroit, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 
= CLOCK-CHIMES.—Would any 
of your readers be good enugh to give 
me information of any quarter clock-chimes 
other than the ‘‘ Ting-Tang’”’ and ‘“ West- 
minster ’’ types, which they know of ? 
Russet Harper. 
RANDO.—Can anyone give me details on 


the formation of this surname; is it 
a corruption of the Portuguese name 


Brandao? 
I. R. CHAMLEY. 

OWNING PEDIGREES.—Information is 

sought :— 
—1. As to the existence of pedigrees of the 
various branches of the family, excluding the 
direct line of the well-known Sir George 
Downing, of Downing Street ; 

2. About Captain Downing (of 
Guards) mentioned in Pepys’s Diary 
November, 1666 and November, 1667; 

3. About Richard Downing, who married, 
about 1699, Elizabeth Skrine, née Dickson, 
the widow of John Skrine, of Warley Manor, 
Somerset. Who was this Downing’s father 

H. G. Downtne LIivetne. 


‘“ QHARK-HEADED” SCREWS. In 

‘Great Expectations,’ chapt.  xv., 
Dickens makes Joe Gargery, the blacksmith, 
speak of ‘‘ A gross of shark-headed screws 
for general use.’”” The ‘N.E.D.’ recognises 
the term, but does not explain it; the illus- 
trative quotation is—from ‘Great Expecta- 
tions.’ Enquiries of several people in the 
hardware and building trades have yielded no 
result; hence I conclude that the term is 
obsolete or local; but perhaps someone among 
your readers can tell us what is, or was, a 


the 
in 


| shark-headed screw. 


If so, what is the title | 


LInpDLEY LATHAM. 








Replies. 
NEW SOUTH WALES CORPS. 


(clxviii. 245, 286, 540). 


HIS corps was formed in 1789 especi- 
ally for garrison work at Sydney, 
N.S.W., and first appears in the Army List 
of 1790. Its strength was at first deter- 
mined to be one major commandant, and 
thirteen commissioned officers, a chaplain, a 
surgeon, a surgeon’s mate, twenty-four non- 
commissioned officers, eight drummers and 
268 privates, but the full strength was not 
reached until 1791. Additional companies 
were added to the strength of the corps from 
time to time, the first of these being raised 
in 1791 from among the marines who had 
formed the first garrison of Sydney. In Eng- 
land the Corps was often dubbed ‘‘ The 
Botany Bay Rangers,’ and in Australia it 
became known as ‘‘ The Rum Corps.’’ It 
possessed an unenviable reputation. It was 
only natural that the recruits offering for 
such uncongenial and distant service should 
have been of poor quality, and they included 
men sentenced to death but pardoned on 
agreeing to enlist in the Corps. In New 
South Wales, however, the behaviour of the 
men was fair; but that of the officers, who 
quarrelled with governor after governor and 
finally led the Corps into mutiny against 
Governor Bligh, was extremely bad. 

In 1808 the Corps was brought into the 
line as the 102nd Foot, and in 1810 it re- 
turned to England. In 1816 it was renamed 
the 100th, and in March, 1818, it was dis- 
banded. Some members of it, however, 
served on garrison work until finally dis- 
banded in 1823, and in 1825 volunteers were 
called from among the former members of the 
Corps to reconstitute the N.S.W. Corps. 
Known variously as the ‘‘ Veteran Corps ”’ 
and ‘‘ the Royal New South Wales Veteran 
Companies,’’ these volunteers reached Syd- 


ney in July, 1826, and were not finally dis- | 


banded until 1833. 

The first commandant of the N.S.W. 
Corps was Major Francis Grose (ensign, 1775 ; 
lieutenant, 1775; captain, 1779; major, 1783; 
lieutenant-colonel, 1795; colonel, 1798 ; major- 
general, 1805). He was the son of Francis 
Grose, the antiquary. He saw service in 
America, and after his return from Sydney 
in 1795 went on half-pay until 1798, when 
he was appointed to the staff in Ireland. He 
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later served at Gibraltar, and left the Army 
in 1809, dying at Croydon in 1814. Other 
original officers of the corps included Cap- 
tain Nicholas Nepean (younger brother of Sir 
Evan Nepean; at the time of his death in 
1823 he was a Lieut.-Gen.), Captain William 
Hill, Captain Wm. Paterson, Lt. John 
Macarthur, the father of the Australian wool 
trade, Lt. Edward Abbott, and Lt. John 
Townson. 

Much information relating to the corps 


and its officers will be found in the 
‘ Historical Records of Australia’ and 
the ‘ Historical Records of New South 
Wales.’ 


Henry Bateson. 


AYINGS OF NAPOLEON (clxviii. 30).— 
It would be interesting to know what 
authority there is for the story that Bona- 
parte, during his short stay at Valetta in 
June, 1798, removed a ring from the hand of 
St. John the Baptist. Permission was given 
to the Knights of St. John to retain three 
relics, to which they attached great value, 


one of them being the Baptist’s right hand, - 


and these relics were not given over to them 
until they had been stripped of all their 
ornaments. Are we, then, to suppose that 
the relics were first taken to Bonaparte and 
that he inflicted a gratuitous outrage on the 
Maltese by appropriating the ring? More 
than one reason may be given to show how 
little likely such an action on his part would 
have been. And yet, of course, it is possible 
that he did so. 

In the first place, Bourrienne, who was 
in close contact with Bonaparte at Malta, 
makes no mention in his Memoirs of any 
such incident. Bonaparte, while still on 
board the Orient, gave orders that a proclama- 
tion in simple Maltese language should be 
issued as soon as the French arrived, declar 
ing that they had not come to interfere with 
the religion of the islanders and that the 
greatest respect would be paid to the priests. 
| It is true that the tenor of the constitution, 
founded on the principles of the French 
| Revolution and imposed on the Maltese by 
Bonaparte, was at variance with this declara- 
tion. So, too, was the seizure of the jewels, 


gold and silver in the churches and _ elsewhere, 
for the conqueror was in need of money for 
his expedition to Egypt and also to satisfy 
the rapacity of the impoverished Directors, 
who were really his masters. The task of 
taking the jewels was assigned to that insep 
arable couple, Monge 


and Berthollet; the 
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former had been the valuer of the diamonds in 


the Papal treasury after the conclusion of 
the treaty of Tolentino. The attempt to take 
the jewels caused great excitement; the 
inquisitors worked under the protection of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, and it was the 
closing of a church, three months later, for 
the purpose of removing the tapestries, that 
caused an outbreak on the part of peasants, 
and was the signal for the insurrection that 
led to the loss of Malta by the French. 

It is one of the proofs of the high intelli- 
gence of Bonaparte that in the early days 
of his career he refused to associate himself 
with the anti-religious policy of the fanatics 
who governed France, and that he refrained 
as far as possible from tampering with the 
explosive forces that are always latent where- 
ever there is strong religious feeling. Hence 
the doubts that are aroused by the statement 
that he took the ring. The story does not ap- 
pear to have had a wide circulation for there 
is no mention of it in several books that 
I have consulted on the French conquest of 
Malta. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


FAKING (clxviili. 420, 466; clxix. 53).—I 
remember to have read somewhere this 
anecdote on faking:—A foreign lover of 
pictures discovered in Italy a painting by 
Titian, and bought it for a considerable sum, 
To avoid the paying of the high duties for 
the exportation of art-works from Italy, he 
had the picture painted over with a portrait 
of Benito Mussolini, and then brought it 
home without paying the customs. At home, 
he had the over-painting taken away by an 
expert. But great was his astonishment, 
when not only Mussolini’s portrait, but also 
Titian’s painting disappeared, and there re- 
mained only—a portrait of Franz Joseph I. 
Se non é vero, é ben trovato. 


Orto F. BaBuer. 


ALE EDITION OF HORACE WAL- 
POLE’S CORRESPONDENCE (clxix. 
45, 63, 84). — 14. “Joan” was a common 
nick-name for O. Cromwell’s wife Elizabeth. 
There is a Royalist pamphlet about her par- 
‘imonious housekeeping entitled ‘The Court 
and Kitchen of Elizabeth, commonly called 
Joan Cromwell.’ 


KE. G. W. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL MANUALS 


(clxix 


65).—T. R. P. will probably find infor- 
mation 


in “Typographical Printing-Sur- 
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faces,” by Legros & Grant; Longmans, 
| Green & Co., 1916. 


A. S. E. AcCKERMANN. 


EADING IN ANCIENT ATHENS (clxix. 
64).—The question is discussed by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon in the first chapter of his 
‘Books and Reading in Ancient Greece and 
Rome,’ Oxford, 1932. In this chapter, ‘ The 
Use of Books in Ancient Greece,’ he writes 
thus of the fifth century B.c. : 

It is a period of intense literary creativeness 
on the highest scale, and yet, so far as we can 
judge, of very limited book-production. Oral 
methods of publicity continued... Contem- 
porary references to the reading of books are 
very rare during the golden age of Greek 
literature... It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to overstress this scantiness of evidence 
as an argument against the existence and even 
the abundant existence and free use of books 
in the latter part of the fifth century... 
The general conclusion would therefore seem 
to be that at the end of the fifth century and 
in the early part of the fourth, books existed in 
Athens in considerable quantity, and were 
cheap and easily accessible. A habit of read- 
ing was growing up, but was not yet very 
firmly established. 

Sir Frederic points out that when we pass 
from the generation of Plato to that of 
Aristotle, a very distinct change is marked ; 
‘“We have now reach a period of readers 
and libraries.’”’ One of the most important 
and interesting parts of the book is devoted 
to showing that writing must have been 
familiar to the Greeks far earlier than was 
formerly supposed. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


As A.LrRo is already probably aware, 
Macaulay touches upon this subject in his 
essay ‘On the Athenian Orators’ (‘ Miscel- 
laneous Writings of Lord Macaulay,’ vol. i.), 
but is not helpful as regards ‘“‘ proof that 
books were widely read in Athens ’’—rather 
the reverse. 

After attacking Samuel Johnson, whom 
(with his customary moderation !) he describes 


| as “‘ a man who knew nothing of Greek litera- 


ture beyond the common school-books, and 
who seems to have brought to what he had 
read scarcely more than the discernment of 
a common school-boy,”’ he goes on: 

He used to assert, with that arrogant 
absurdity which, in spite of his great abilities 
and virtues, renders him, perhaps the most 
ridiculous character in literary history, that 
Demosthenes spoke to a people of brutes;—to a 
barbarous people;—that there could have been 
no civilisation before the invention of printing. 


He then proceeds to deal with the ‘‘general 





intelligence ” of the Athenian populace, but 
admits that ‘‘ books were indeed few’’: 
though they were excellent and were accur- 
ately known. ‘‘ Books, however, were the 
least part of the education of an Athenian 
citizen,’? he says, and he attributes ‘‘ the 
great looseness of reasoning which is remark- 
able in most of their scientific writings ’’ to 
the ‘‘ conversational education of the Athen- 
ians’’ and to the defective knowledge 
acquired and opinions formed, from merely 
listening to ex parte orators. 

Macaulay quotes no authorities for his 
opinions, and as Atrro probably seeks for 
contemporary evidence, Macaulay can merely 
be regarded as confirmatory—for what it is 
worth—of Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum. 


H. K. B. 
‘HURCH SEATS (clxix. 29, 68).—While 


this topic is being discussed, it may be 
worth while recording that pews (of the 
ordinary English type, with hinged doors) 
are not uncommon in old churches in North 
West France. I have myself noted them at 
Troyes, Richelieu, Coudray, Coutances, 
Parthenay, Thouars, and other places. 

‘* Faculty Pews’’ like little rooms, com- 
fortably furnished with chairs, carpets, and 
table, and often a fireplace, may be seen 
abroad at Burgos in Spain, Handschuheim, 
near Heidelberg, Beaugency in France, 
Libarrenx in the Pyrenees, Goslar in the 
Harz mountains, Piacenza and Ravenna in 
Italy, and Vitoria in Spain. Such things 
were products of a period and not of a type 
of religion. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


““QUMMER TIME” (clxix. 55,  s.v. 

‘Memorabilia.’), — In the French 
Pyrenees lV’heure légale has quite failed to 
oust l’hewre bu Bon Dieu. The reason was 
explained to me with entire lucidity a few 
years ago by M. |’Abbé Honoré Dubarry, 
Curé of Asque. After enjoying his hos- 
pitality at his presbytery, I promised to 
serve his mass at 7 a.m. next morning be- 
fore continuing my walking-tour. I found 
him at 7 a.m., but he assured me it was only 
6 a.m.—‘‘ for people who live in valleys can- 
not make use of l’heure nouvelle. To us, 
the sunrise is of no account whatever. It is 
the moment when the sun appears above the 
hill-top that makes our day begin: and it is 
no use playing about with clocks when the 
working-day is always short at the best, and 
is definitely fixed for us by the appearance 
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and the disappearance of the sun over the 
mountains.’’ I doubt if any University Pro. 
fessor could explain the situation more 
neatly than that! 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IERRE DANIEL HUET, BISHOP OF 
AVRANCHES: HIS CORRESPOND- 


ENCE (elxwii. 369, 426, 460; clxviii. 
50, 138, 230, 319). — The letters to 


Huet in the British Museum, men- 
tioned by Mr. MacPrxe at the last reference, 
are from Jean Chapelain, Charles le Brun, 

. G. Graevius, René Rapin, Mary of 
Modena (wife of James II), and the Duc de 
Montausier. 

I think there can be no doubt that Libri 
wished it to be understood that he had a 
number of letters by Edmond Halley in his 
possession. But Libri did not scruple to 
make statements which he knew to be mis- 
leading. This sentence from Delisle’s Cata- 
logue is very significant: ‘‘ C’est ainsi que 
se trouva constituée, vers l’année 1845, une 
collection de manuscrits, comprenant environ 
2000 articles, dont Libri dressa un catalogue 
abrégé, mais rédigé avec beaucoup d’artifices, 
pour donner une idée avantageuse des docu- 
ments qu’il avait rassemblés.”’ 

It is known that Libri possessed several 
letters written by the French poets, Halley 
and Fermat; by adding their names to those 
of distinguished astronomers and mathe 
maticians, it was quite easy for him to give 
the impression that the letters were actually 
from Edmond Halley and Pierre Fermat. 


Ratpn E. OcKeENDEN. 


E FRANCOGERMAN WAR: 

‘“ DRATH-RIDE ”’ (clxix. 65). — If S. 
means the death-ride of a German Cavalry 
regiment, I think it must have been the charge 
made on 16 Aug., 1870, at Rezonville, an 
account of which is given under the heading 
‘Von Bredow’s Charge’ at p. 224 of (the 
then) General Sir Evelyn Wood’s ‘ Achieve 
ments of Cavalry,’ pub. 1897. 

The orders delivered to General von Bredow 
by the Chief of the Staff of the 3rd Army Corps 
were emphatic, and are thus given in the Regi- 
mental History of the 16th Lancers: To 
silence the enemy’s batteries on the Ronee 
Road, cost what it might, and to break thre 
the French infantry there, as far as possible 
in order to give breathing time to our own 
infantry. Perhaps the fate of the battle 
depends on your attack. : 

In the Cuirassiers the casualties amounted to 
7 officers, 198 men, and 261 horses. In the 
Lancers the losses were 9 officers, 222 other 
ranks, and 224 horses. ‘This loss, though 
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heavy, was small compared to the advantages 
gained 


The several pages giving details of the | 


famous charge and what led up to it, are so 
exciting that I recommend §. to read the 
whole account, pp. 207-238. The ‘‘ death- 
ride,’ 1 think, must be intended for one by 


German cavalry. There were other famous | 


charges of a similar nature by Germans and 
French. 

I well remember the outbreak of that war ; 
| was a boarder at a school for the first time ; 


pather scared by the most wonderful aurora 
borealis, which lit up the sky with its pinkish 
glow, so that night was as light as day. In 
the past ages, this would have been, in 
Shropshire and other counties, considered as 
a portent of some sort, and especially as one 
of evil—after the event 

I think it was in 1873 that ‘ The History 
of the Franco-German War’ was issued in 


parts, very likely by Messrs. Cassell, Peter | 


and Galpin. It was arranged to be bound, 
in the red covers provided, I think in two 
volumes. It interested me greatly at the 
time, and in after years I frequently referred 
to it. 

Quite a good account of the war, what led 
up to it, and what resulted, is to be read 
in chapters xv.-xx. in ‘ The Story of France;* 


1814-1914, by J. L. Beaumont James, pab- | 


lished in 1916. The copyright, I presume, 
was obtained by the War Office, that the book 
might be read in the Great War by soldiers, 
so that they might know something of the 
French, with whom they were fighting, and 
their history. 

In August, 1929, when at Messrs. Foyles, 
I obtained a copy free, as did other visitors 
to their shop. The book bears across the 
title-page, rubber-stamped, the words: ‘‘ Pur- 
chased by H.M.S.O. for $8.D.8. War. Office,’’ 
and across this, rubber-stamped, ‘‘ Sold by 
H.M. Stationery Office.”’ 

Should 8. be unable to obtain a copy to read 
of ‘ Achievements of Cavalry’ without some 
trouble, I shall be glad to lend him mine, 
he to pay postage each way. 

Herpert SouTHaM. 


E “JUBILEE JUGGINS” (clxviii. 
404, 447). — 1 rather hoped that this 
query would die a natural death, but as your 
very valued correspondent Dr. Brensty has 
Teplied ‘‘ from memory,’’ I had better inter- 
vene, as this unfortunate young man was a 


4 
| distant 





connection of mine, by marriage. 
He was a nephew of the late Rudolf Leh- 
mann, the celebrated painter (father of Lisa 
Lehmann, the singer and composer) and of 
Henry Lehmann, of Berkeley Square, and of 
the celebrated firm of Naylor Benzon and 
Co. These two were the guardians and trus- 
tees of ‘‘ Ernie,’ the Jubilee Juggins, who 
inherited a large fortune from his father, 


| who had married their sister. He squan- 


dered as much of his fortune as he could on 


| the Turf during the racing season of the 
and for two or three nights just before, or | 
at time of the declaration of war, I was | 


Jubilee year, 1887, and, after that, lived on 
an allowance made him by his trustees. He 
purported to be the author of an autobio- 
graphy published in the ‘nineties, of 
which, as he explained in his examination in 
bankruptcy, he only wrote the autograph on 
the frontispiece-portrait. His sobriquet 
was given him by the book-makers, when he 
had become a byword among the racing com- 
munity. He had unfortunately several imi- 
tators, one of whom, as ‘‘ The Youthful 
Plunger,’’ attained a somewhat similar 
notoriety, 
Epwarp HERoN-ALLEN. 


(FHARLES PHILIP AINSLIE (clxix. 63). 
—There is some mistake in the question 

as printed. No such regiment as the 
“41st Queen’s Own Dragoons ”’ exer existed. 
The person referred to is probably General 
Charles Philip de Ainslie, who was born 
18 March, 1808, and who died in 1889, then 
being Colonel of the 1st (Royal) Dragoons. 
A full account of his career will be found 
in the ‘ Historical Record of the First or 


| The Royal Regiment of Dragoons ’—pp. 264- 


6—written by himself, and published by 
Chapman and Hall in 1887. 


J. H. Lesuie, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


ALONE’S ‘INQUIRY’ [INTO THE 
IRELAND FORGERIBES] (clxviii. 444). 
—The full title asked for is: 


Inquiry into the authenticity of certain 
““ Miscellaneous papers and legal instruments ” 
published Dec. 24th 1795 and attributed to 
Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry 
(Wriothesley] Earl of Southampton.  [llus- 
trated by facsimiles of the genuine handwriting 
of the Nobleman and of Her Majesty, a new 
facsimile of the handwriting of Shakespeare, 
never before exhibited, and other authentick 
documents. In a letter addressed to the Rt. 


Hon. James Earl of Charlemont. . . . Lon- 
don. Printed by H. Baldwin for T. Cadell, 
jun. and W. Davies. . 1796. (8v0. pp. 


. * ‘ 6. 
viii-424-iv, and three folding plates). 
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This incdinaen bombshell, tenn into the camp 
of the Ireland family of forgers, sounded the 
death-knell of their pretended discoveries. 
But Samuel Ireland, sen., did not capitulate 
without a struggle. In the following year 
he published a counterblast, under this title: 

Investigation of Mr. Malone’s claim to the 
character of sc holar or critic; being an 
examination of his “‘ Inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the Shakespeare manuscripts, etc.” 
London : R. Faulder [1797]. (8vo. pp. viii-154). 

In the same year George Chalmers entered 
the arena with his: 

Apology for the believers in the Shakespeare 
papers [forged by W. H. Ireland] which were 
exhibited in Norfolk Street. . London; 
T. Egerton 1797. (8vo. pp. iv-628 with coat- 
of-arms and seal of the Office of the Revels). 


Two years later Chalmers followed this up 
with: 

Supplemental apology for the believers in the 
Shakespeare papers, being a reply to Mr. 
Malones “‘ Answer,”’ which was early announced 
but never published. With a dedication to 
George Steevens and a postscript to T. J. 
Mathias. London: Thomas Egerton, White- 
hall, 1799. (8vo. pp. viii-656). 

Next year Chalmers continued the fight 
with: 

Appendix to the ‘Supplemental apology. 
being the documents for the opinion that Hugh 
McAuley Boyd wrote ‘“ Junius’s Letters,” 
London, 1800. (8vo.). 


Under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Owen jun.’ a 
fresh critic now enters the field, in the person 
of George Hardinge, with a book Lowndes 
describes as an “ infamous attack on one of 
the most worthy of men.”’ The title runs: 

Chalmeriana, or a collection of papers . . 
occasioned by reading a late heavy ‘ Supple- 
mental apology ... by G. Chalmers. 
Arranged by Mr. Owen, jun., assisted by 
Jasper Hargrave. London: T. Becket, 1800. 
(8vo. pp. vili-94). 

Hardinge also attacked Malone in another 
work, not connected with the Ireland for- 
geries, 

In the same year a further anonymous 
scribbler, under the pseudonym of ‘‘Antenor,”’ 
made his appearance in print, with a ‘ Letter 
to George Chalmers Esq., author of an 
** Apology... . .’? 1800’ (8vo.) 

Five years later, as is well-known, the Ire- 
lands found their defence works too hot to 
hold any longer, and the chief forger then 
Confessions,’ 


published, in 1805, his famous ‘ 

reprinted in 1870 and 1874. 
The whole subject was dealt with, and 

illustrated, 


in 1911, in my ‘Shakespeare 
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Frauds,’ now out of print. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


LDEST ROYAL BOROUGH. (elxviii. 
444).— The question asked by Mp. 
ASKEW is one which is not readily answered, 
because there is no documentary support for 
many of the charters and grants of privi- 
leges said to have been conferred upon var- 
ious boroughs, many of which are boroughs 
only by prescription. 

Appleby, for example, owes its origin and 
appellation to the Danes for, according to 
the authority of the Appleby Town Council, 
it became an important Danish Colony in 
875, and under Edward the Confessor the 
Sheriffdom of Appleby was of considerable 


extent. After the Conquest, it was given, 
together with the Barony of Westmoreland, 


to the redoubtable knight, Ranulph de Mes- 
chines, and, as the seat of the first Baron 
of Westmoreland, became the county town 
in the days of Henry I. 

Nicholson and Burn in “The History and 
Antiquities of the Counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland,’ which was published in 
1777; and Richard S. Ferguson, Chancellor 
of Carlisle in ‘ A History of Westmoreland’ 
furnish evidence that ‘‘ Appleby hath been 
a Town Corporate of very ancient time.’’ But 
the charter of incorporation is lost, and the 
town is now only a town corporate by pre- 
scription. There have been many charters 
and renewals thereof, which are yet extant, 
but these are only grants of privileges and 
immunities, and not of incorporation. 

The earliest charter in possession of the 
present Corporation of Appleby is one 
granted by Henry II and whatever it grants 
to the burgesses of Appleby is done only by 
reference to York. The date of this charter 
is 1179, in which year we are told “ the bur- 
gesses paid into the exchequer the sum of 
forty marks for a charter of liberties the 
same as that enjoyed by the burgesses of 
York.’’? What those privileges were appears 
on the York Charter; they are the very 
same with those which John afterwards 
granted specially to the town of Appleby and 
include ‘‘ a freedom from toll, stallage, pont- 
age and lastage throughout England, except 
in the city of London.” This charter is 
printed in Nicholson and Burn, vol. i, as 
is also the confirmation by John. 

In 1179, York certainly had not a mayor 
and corporation, for in ‘ Historic Towns, 
York,’ published by Longmans Green & Co., 
Canon Raine, whose authority is to be ac 
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cepted, says:—‘‘ York was governed by a 
Prepositus or Reeve’’; and it may be taken 
as certain that in 1179 the municipal govern- 
ment of Appleby had not reached a higher 
development than that of York. On March 
95 1200, John, then at York, confirmed to 
the citizens of York their merchant guild, 
and their houses in England and Normandy, 
and their lastage, as freely as they had had 
them in the time of Henry his great-grand- 
father, and as these are specified in the 
charters of Henry his father, and Richard 
his brother; on the following day, March 
9%, 1200, John granted the burgesses of 
Appleby. a confirmation of their charter. 
The language used was identical with that of 
the charter of Henry II, already mentioned 
as referring to York. By the year 1217 the 
Prepositus or Reeve, at York, had been 
superseded bf a mayor, and Appleby would 
not be slow to follow the example of York, 
so that the mayor of Appleby was probably 
a development of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. But as at Carlisle, accord- 
ing to Chancellor Ferguson, so at Appleby, 
no charter exists, and probably none ever 
existed to authorise the first appointment 
ofa mayor. Several charters of confirmation 
were granted to the burgesses of Appleby, 
but they do not mention a mayor. Nicholson 
and Burn, vol. i., p. 512, has a reference to 
a deed without date, but of the reign of 
Henry III, which is witnessed by ‘‘ Master 
William de Goldington, the Mayor of Apelby, 
Robert de Goldington and John Bretton, 
provosts (prepositis de apelby) and divers 
others.’’ 
vosts of Appleby may have, as at York, been 
officers of an older date than the Mayor. 

It would appear that whatever claim 
Appleby may have to antiquity as a Royal 
Borough it cannot go further back than can 
York. 

The Royal Borough of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, which Mr. Askew mentions as hav- 
ing received its charter, circa 1066, did not 
receive its first known charter of incorpora- 
tion until the year 1199, yet in ‘ Greater 
London: a Narrative of its History, its 
People and its Places,’ by Edward Walford, 
mention is made of a charter of Edred in 
96, wherein Kingston-upon-Thames is_ re- 


ferred to as being ‘‘ the royal town where | 


consecration is accustomed to be performed.”’ 
The authority for this statement is quoted 
as ‘Saxon Charters,’ edited by J. M. Kem- 
ble, but I have not been able to verify the 
authority. Now in the ‘ Third Report of the 


It is quite possible that the pro- | 
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Royal Commission on Historic Manuscripts 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty in 1872’ (c. 673, 
p. 331, it is recorded that 


This town of Kingston-upon-Thames has had 
several Charters granted to it by English sov- 
ereigns, from King John downwards. Its 
second Charter, granted by John in his tenth 
year, still exists, and in good conditino; but 
the first, granted by him in his first year, as 
to the exact date of which there has been some 
discussion among antiquaries, seems now to be 
wanting; most, if not all, the later Charters 
are still to be found among the muniments of 
the Corporation . The second Charter is dated 
at “‘'Tantone (Taunton) by the hand of Hugh 
de Welles, Archdeacon of Wells on the third 
day of September in the 10th year of our reign.” 


In ‘ The History, Law, Practice and Pro 
cedure relating to Mayors, Aldermen and 
Councillors,’ by R. Tweedy-Smith, published 


by Jordan & Sons Ltd., London, 1934, 
Appleby is shown as having received its 


charter from Henry II, and several other 
towns are given which may be cited as of 
particular interest and bearing upon the 
question of the oldest royal borough. 

Beverley existed as a borough before the 
time of legal memory, as the lawyers say, 
which, being interpreted, is before the first 
year of the reign of Richard I. It is said 
to have been enfranchised by Athelstan in 
925, but was certainly so by Thurston, Arch- 
bishop of York (1119-40), whose charter was 
confirmed by Richard I, and subsequent 
sovereigns down to Elizabeth. 

Ispwich received its first charter from John 
in 1200. 

Leicester received its first charter of de- 
finite municipal privileges from John in 
1199, and 

Lincoln was granted a charter by Henry II 
circa 1154. 

Nottingham possesses a charter from Henry 
| II cirea 1155. 

Oxford was granted a charter by Henry IT, 
whilst 
Southampton had its first mayor in 1199, 
and 
Exeter claims one from the year 1200. 
Bristol was a Royal Borough before the 
Norman Conquest and 
Ripon, although claimed by inhabitants to 
have been incorporated as a Royal Borough 
by Alfred in 866, is a borough by prescrip- 
| tion; the formal charter of incorporation was 
given in the reign of James I 
| Wells received its first royal charter in 
| 1201 from John. 

It is fair to assume that Dr. Tweedy- 
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Smith writes as one having authority and I 
have therefore, not deemed it necessary to 
take the trouble to verify the dates con- 
tained in the list given. 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green. 


I might add to the list perhaps the name 
of Barnstaple? The town has recently cele- 
brated the millenary of the traditional 
granting of its charter by Athelstan. The 
original charter (if any) has been lost, out 
its granting was asserted as early as the 
reign of Edward III, in evidence by bur- 
gesses at inquisitions taken at South Molton 
and Barnstaple, when petitions were pre- 
sented for re-affirmation of the rights con- 
ferred by the missing charter. The contem- 
porary copy of the 1328 Inquisition survives 
among the town archives preserved in the 
strong-room of this library. 

D. 8. Drake, 
Librarian. 


OCKNEY PRONUNCIATION  (clxviii. 
26, 67, 102, 121, 137, 179).—The follow- 
ing quotation from the Public Advertiser, 
Friday, Sept. 26, 1788, indicates the type of 
Cockney pronunciation prevalent at that 
time. It is interesting to note that none of 
the aspirates is dropped, although the inter- 
change of v and w is fairly consistent. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 


Lawd, Mr. Voodfall, if there isn’t my owld 
neighbor the Thames-street broker got to vork 
again with his nonsense about broad -veels! and 
the comical dog calls himself ‘‘ An Experienced 
Farmer!’ How many hundred names he does 
give himself! I do vish that he vould keep 
to vat he does understand and sees every day, 
that is London Bridge, and the shoals of the 
Thames. (I am sure it is a burning shame 
that they should be left as they be; one of 
my best boats lost a tide last week by running 
foul of one of them.) But as I vas saying, I 
vish he vould let alone all his stuff about 
farmers, for he can know nothing of the 
matter, and the farmers all laugh at him, as 
one of them (a wery sensible shrewd fellow, 
who now and then takes a slice of salmon with 
me when [sic] he comes to the Borough to sell 
his hops) tells me—Vy, Sir, he would ruin four- 
fifths of the farmers; if so be as any one 
minded him. Luckily however he is only red, 
laugh’d at, and forgotten. One vould think 
he was born in Tipperary, the farmer says, by 
his talking of lessening the number of horses 
by using broad veels—Lawd help his head, vy, 
my friend says, that broad veels would require 
more horses, besides ruining the little farmer 
in the price of iron-geer. But how can it be 
otherwise vhen people who have lived all their 
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days in Thames-street (except pacing  back- | 
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wards and forwards to and from the Stock 
ixchange) vill pretend to be judges of farmers 
concerns, and by giving themselves a heap of 
names (such as Civis, An Engineer, A Hater of 
Locks, &c.) think they understand everything 

How he does bounce too about consternated 
trustees, and assiduity about mad-dogs!—Vell]! 
{ vould not be so crack-brain’d as somebody, 
no, not to be chosen in Common-councilman at 
the next meeting of the Livery!—Be quiet 
Voman !—It’s only my old vife, she wants to 
write you a story or two about neighbor Crazy 
but I vill have them kept for another time 
who am : 


Your humble and obligated servant, 
Kea PIckie 
Sept. 21. 4 
A. D. W. 


DDISON OF MAUDS MEABURN 
(clxviii. 315, 356, 429).—Lancelot Addi- 
son, Dean of Lichfield, had another daughter 
who died in infancy named Anne, and his 
second wife is said to have been daughter of 
John Danvers of Shackerstone in Leicester 
shire (Nicolson and Burn, ‘ Hist. of Westmld, 
and Cumb.,’ i. 504); for James Sartre, M.A. 
who married the Dean’s surviving daughter 
Dorothy, see Hennessy, ‘ Novum Repert. 
Kecl, Par. Londin.,’ p. clxxiii., note w 107, 
At Carlisle the curate of St. Cuthbert in 
1673 was William Addison (Nightingale, 
‘Ejected in Cumb. and Westmld.,’ i. 186) 
who was curate of Grinsdale from 1681 (ibid., 
li. 1386) and one of the petty canons of Car- 
lisle (ibid., i. 222); he was father of the Rev. 
Thomas Addison, living in 1703 (loc. cit.) 
and appears to have been buried at St. 
Mary’s, Carlisle, on 3 Sept., 1699, and to 
have had a daughter Susan, bapt. 15 Feb., 
1680/1 (ibid., 186). The son Thomas was 
perhaps curate of Cumrew 1699-1703 (ibid., 
269), sometime schoolmaster there from 1701 
(ibid. ii, 1386) and possibly curate of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Oarlisle, 1728-31 (ibid., i. 187). 
H. I. A. 
\UOTATIONS: SOURCES SOUGHT (elxviii. 
461; clxix. 53, 69). — “Shadow feared of 
man.” See Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ xxii. 
Tuomas Percy. 


A UTHORS WANTED (clxix. 12, 53, 69, 89).— 
41 ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ There is some 
confusion about the name of the writer of this 
song. Hoyt’s ‘ Quotations ’” ascribes it to Mrs. 
Julia Crawford, and says that it was first pub- 
lished in the Metropolitan Magazine, London, 
between 1830 and 1840. In the list of Authors 


quoted in the ‘Cyclopedia’ the author is 
entered as “Crawford, Julia, poet, Ireland, 
living in 1830.” 
H. Asxkew. 


Spennymoor. 
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A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. 
By H. W. Horwill. (Oxford: the Claren- 
don Press. 7s. 6d. net). 
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expended. These things are catching. So, 
to some extent, is the talk of the illiterate 


| and of children—by no means to the disadvan- 


E author of this entertaining and useful | 


book begins his preface with a contrast 
between his aims in compiling it and those 
of the late H. W. Fowler in his well-known 
‘Dictionary of Modern English Usage.’ Mr. 


Horwill has no such design as Fowler’s to- | 


wards purity of language or correction; he 
wants to help English people to get a truer 
understanding of American and Americans 
to grasp English usage better, each as it 
stands ; and he has further in view the student 
of English in general, to whom developments 
of usage are, as such, matters of interest. 
One of the first points that inevitably strike 
areader is the great indebtedness of modern 
English to American for short expressive col- 
loquial phrases. Words partly naturalised 
are marked with one dagger, and words 
fully naturalised with two (the dagger, by the 
way, has been so long and widely used to sig- 
nify ‘‘dead ’’ or ‘‘ obsolete,’’ that we rather 
regret the choice of it for this purpose), and 
their number is great. With this one notices 
how large a proportion of these idioms con- 
sists simply of some new way of using well- 
worn words, particularly by the aid of fresh 
combinations with prepositions or adverbs 
(e.g., “‘ put across,’ ‘“‘up to’’ in the sense 
of “incumbent on’’) of which the effect is 
often to revive their original force, especially 
when some idea of motion is involved. Posi- 


tion and movement and ideas which can be | 


assimilated to them certainly receive their 
due in American phraseology; but we find 
American rather cruel, rather deadening, to- 
wards conceptions less immediately visual, 
towards the modifications induced by suffixes 
(witness ‘‘ available’’) or towards the small 
but pleasant refinements which depend on 
keeping to a strict syntax. It is crude, too, 
in its invention of verbs from substantives, 
eg., “to page ’’—call by a page in a hotel, 
or “‘nolle prosse.’’ 


tion worth preserving is the use of ‘“‘do”’ 
with ‘‘have’’ when ‘‘ have ”’ expresses pos- 
session or permanent attitude. ‘‘ The busi- 
ness . . . does not have such well-defined 
methods ’’ still sounds odd and wrong in 
older English ears, but we have observed the 
idiom creeping into English writing, perhaps 
chiefly into the writing of advertisements 
upon which now-a-days cleverness is largely 


; An example of this in- | 
sensitiveness in the obliteration of a distinc- | 





tage of the language. A small example we 
observed here is ‘‘ off of,’’ which, so far, we 
had chiefly associated with the little boys 
who bring round the daily paper. 

An interesting set of words is that where 
what is poetical or bookish in English is of 
ordinary American use: thus “slay,” 
*“‘ probe ’’ (of investigation); ‘‘ the Orient.’’ 
Under ‘‘ probe’’ we are given a headline 
which would certainly defeat most English 
readers: ‘‘ Oyster Bars Jam Probe.’’ 

One or two phrases derived from English 
literature make their appearance: ‘‘ Lo, the 
poor Indian’’ and Bunyan’s ‘‘ Man with 
the Muck rake.’’ Political phrases and 
words belonging to the vocabulary of official- 
dom—among the most important of any— 
are numerous and well illustrated, both in 
regard to usage and to contrast with English. 
One very curlous word here is “‘ joker’ in 
the sense of ‘‘a clause that is ambiguous 
or apparently immaterial inserted in a legis- 
lative bill to render it inoperative or uncer- 
tain in some respect without arousing oppo- 
sition at the time of its passage.” 

Words which carry or may carry a mean- 
ing in American totally different from their 
meaning in English prove even more num- 
erous than we should have supposed. Thus 
a ‘‘joiner’’ is a man of gregarious instincts 
who attaches himself to many societies of 
fraternal orders; a ‘‘ gun’”’ is, above all, a 
pistol; ‘‘ enjoin ’’ means to “ prohibit ’’; an 
““ell’? may be the wing of a_ building; 
** common ”’ means ‘‘accessible’’ or ‘‘ affable,’’ 
as it did of old with us. One could extend 
the list indefinitely; the most striking ex- 
|ample is ‘‘ politician’’ which, with the 
‘tinge ot opprobrium’”’ which, with the 
proved awkward now and again to English 
| speakers in the United States. 

Names of animals, birds or plants, as 

| might be expected, have been transferred in 

| America to species which seemed to resemble 

| those denoted by them in England; several 
instances are given here, 

The termination -er is generally preferred 
| in American to the termination -ist, though 
| they say ‘‘ columnist” not ‘‘ columner’’ for 
| the journalist whose special calling was 

recently discussed in our pages. It is not 
easy to make out, as new words arise, whe- 
ther in English or American, what deter- 
mines the choice between them. In American 
one may imagine there is a slight tendency 
against adoption of Greek terminations. 
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Both this work and the Supplement to the | J. Morley writes to say that the volume criti 
Oxford Dictionary testify strongly to the | cised deals with the literature of 1933. Cop- 
influence of American on English. It would | sequently Mr. Powell’s revised edition of 
be interesting to learn how far any corres- | Boswell’s ‘Life,’ rightly assigned by the 
ponding influence of contemporary, idiomatic | reviewer to 1934, was not mentioned, but will 
English upon American usage can be made | be discussed in its proper place in Vol. xy, 


out. | 


We have received a book entitled Shakes- | 
peare and Tom Nashe by Mr. 
Stalker (Learmonth: King Street, Stirling) | 
which, in the first part—an imaginary con- 
versation between Lamb and Coleridge—criti- 
cises in detail the less successful of the Son- 
nets and, after arguing that these are the 
work of the ‘‘rival poet,” identifies this 
second poet with Tom Nashe. This identufi- 
cation is supported in Part ii. by some | 
account of Nashe and his style and then | 
in particular by offering demonstration of 
his hand in ‘1 Henry VI.’ The idea that 
the Sonnets are not all by Shakespeare has 
occurred to others besides Mr. Stalker. We 
think he makes some real contribution to its 
support in his shrewd and fresh criticism of 
the feebleness as poetry and the want of grip 
and sense which the worst examples display. 
Moreover, in them, we would agree, the 
familiar Shakespearean rhythm and music 
seems not merely absent but replaced by some- 
thing alien and independent. 


In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Lib- 
rary, Manchester, for July, will be found a 
great variety of good matter. We were 
much interested in Dr. Barker Fairley’s 
article on ‘ Nietzche and the Poetic Impulse ’ 
which goes to show that, whereas with many 
great thinkers (Goethe is the writer’s most 
frequent example) the poetic impulse acts 
as a concentrating, clarifying force on their 
philosophy—or at any rate does not enfeeble it 
—in Nietzsche it tends to empty out thought 
and to make itself the vehicle of mere emo- 
tion. This leads Dr. Fairley on to some 
striking observations on ‘ Zarathustra.’ Dr. 
B. F. Jacob on Dietrich of Niem; Dr. H. J. 
Fleure about the Bearing of Changes of 
Climate on History; Dr. C. H. Dodd on the | 
Background of the Fourth Gospel may well 
be noted by students in their several subjects. 
The first paper in the number is by the 
Editor on Miles Coverdale and the English 
Bible. 


On our review of ‘The Year’s Work in 
English Studies’ at ante p. 71, Dr. Edith 
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Archibald | 


We regret that this point was missed. 


In the new Quarterly Review the articles of 
most note are on political, economic and 
social questions, though literature is repre- 
sented by Mr. C. E, Lawrence’s ‘ The Poet's 
Eye’; biography by Mr. Whitwell M. Dodd’s 
‘ Raleigh: a Superman’; and philology by 
Mr. E. M. Fry’s ‘ Pre-Celtic Elements ip 
English.’ For ourselves, the article which 
made most impression upon us was that by 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan: ‘The Menace of the 
Rat.’ Mr. Bensusan winds up with sayin 
that ‘‘ it is a curious fact and one worth nob 
ing that when the question of rats is raised 
in any debate, whether in the House 
Commons or at a meeting of the county coum 
cils or among the lesser bodies, it cannot be 
taken seriously. The first reaction to the ‘ 
‘rat’ is laughter.’’ This is the more odd be 
cause a general survey of the things which 
Englishmen really do take seriously would 
lead one to suppose that one of the chief 
them is money. Now the rat, at a remow 
or two, is a terrible devourer of money. Byer 
year he makes away with between twelve 
twenty-five millions of it, the experts 
How many good things—how much good sti 
tific research for one—could be got out of) 
twelve millions of money! And the } 
for the loss, so Mr. Bensusan tells us, 
by no means in slackness of the Mini 
of Agriculture—which offers information 
help to all who ask; nor in want of a poieo 
fatal to the rat but to nobody else—for ther 
is the red squill; but simply in the inert 
of so many of the people from local coun¢ 
downwards, the people who are both # 
immediate sufferers and those who have t 
apply the remedy. And, as everybody know 
behind loss of money, there is always” 
darker shadow hovering over rat infestation 
It appears that rats are not unknown in él 
planes. Since pied pipers are gone below 
world’s horizon and there’s no way now! 
appealing to the rats themselves, let us hd 
that Mr. Bensusan’s eloquence, telling ra 
grisly things, may act like piping upon 


inert population and stir them into activi 
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